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Thirdly, a framework enables the roof to be completed before the internal
construction is commenced ; while this is not so important in the case of
wet construction, it is almost essential with prefabricated internal con-
struction.
It is a common fallacy that steel-framed construction should be associated
mainly with prefabrication ; until the last few years, steel frames have been
used almost solely in association with wet construction generally in the
construction of high buildings and factories, and the extension of their use
in any form for house-building is a more recent development.
It is important also to appreciate that for houses the steel framework need
not differ materially as between wet internal construction and dry or pre-
fabricated internal construction. Through its ability to withstand stresses
for which it is not specifically designed (such as those due to settlement and
subsidence), the steel frame has advantages over brick load-bearing con-
struction ; the latter, with its comparative inability to withstand tensile
forces and heavy shear stresses, is somewhat susceptible to foundation
failures.
While the adoption of new forms of construction has required extensive
thought and experiment to overcome new technical problems, it must not
be overlooked that these forms can eliminate long-standing deficiencies in
traditional construction. For example, the absorption of moisture by
brickwork in wet weather, which results in chilliness in the house and
requires extra heating to dry it out, is avoided by using a sheet metal
external covering. Because of its absolute weather tightness, this prevents
the house from becoming damp when unoccupied, and because of its
low specific heat, for a given total thermal insulation it absorbs noticeably
less heat in wanning up.
EFFECT OF THE WAR ON DESIGN
The design of steel-framed houses is directly influenced by the relative
costs and availability of the other building materials which Can be used in
conjunction with the steel. After the last war there was a shortage of bricks
while there was plenty of timber ; there was also at one time an ample
supply of thin steel plates. Types designed under the influence of the
supply position of that date are shown in Fig. 80. One of these has been
developed much farther since that date.
The present war, on the other hand, has produced an extreme shortage
of timber; moreover exchange conditions in the future may be expected
to discourage the use of timber.
Although the timber supplies in the world are tremendous, they are not
unlimited; even if we wished to double or treble our pre-war rate of
import to satisfy the needs of an expanded building programme, this
demand would probably exceed the supplies at first available. Accordingly,